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principles, and without sanction other than the enlightened
common sense of the philosophic mind. Read with rigorous
logic, Locke's principles might justify any revolution. Doctor
Richard Price, a hundred years later, was to interpret the
Lockian principles of the Revolution of 1688 as establishing
three essentially democratic dogmas: the right of the people
(i) to choose their own governors, (2) to cashier them for
misconduct, and (3) to frame a government for themselves.
Yet Locke, as an honest Presbyterian and good middle-class
don, time and again qualifies his statements in order to avoid
any possible confusion between his moderate Whiggism, his
apology for the most staid of revolutions, the most aristocratic
of settlements, and the radical doctrines of the Independents
among whom he had lived in his youth. But his guarantees
against excess ultimately reduce to three double-edged and
precarious appeals: the appeal to reason, the appeal to natural
rights, and the appeal to majority decision. Remove from the
established authority all metaphysical pretensions to Divine
right, all the grosser and more obvious instances of arbitrary
power against the liberty, property, and life of the citizen, and
you have left the revolution settlement, based on his own
peculiar understanding of reason, rights, and the majority
decision.

For the appeal to reason he was largely indebted to the
judicious5 Hooker. Hooker had been a student and admirer
of Aquinas, and his discussion of eternal, natural, and positive
law with its dispassioned appeal to reason was a philosophical
oasis in the heated controversies of the time. It was Hooker's in-
sistence on a human mediation of Divine authority, on a rational
interpretation of the inner consciousness of God's will which
gave Locke the clue he needed. Political authority must be
justifiable by the use of reason: it is not to be either accepted
or rejected blindly because of a scriptural text or a religious
instinct. Thus it is no exaggeration to say that Locke's liberalism
was by this channel as closely related to the liberalism of
Aquinas as to 'the logical outgrowth of the Protestant revolt
against the authority of tradition'. Unfortunately, it substituted